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THE MICHIGAN ROAD. 

THE Michigan road is, in a sense, a monument to the white 
man's shrewdness in his dealings with the red man. By the 
Mississinewa treaty of 1826 a goodly portion of northern Indiana 
was transferred to the United States for a price that would at 
this day, perhaps, be equivalent to a few city lots, and the fol- 
lowing- clear gift, specified in Article II of the treaty, was se- 
cured by way of good measure. The article reads: 

"As an evidence of the attachment which the Pottawattamie 
tribe feel toward the American people, and particularly to the 
soil of Indiana, and with a view to demonstrate their liberality 
and benefit themselves by creating facilities for traveling and 
increasing the value of their remaining country, the said tribe 
do hereby cede to the United States a strip of land, connecting 
at Lake Michigan and running thence to the Wabash river, one 
hundred feet wide, for a road; and also one section of good land 
contiguous to said road for each mile of the same and also for 
each mile of a road from termination thereof, through Indian- 
apolis, to some convenient point on the Ohio river. And the 
General Assembly of the State of Indiana shall have a right to 
locate the said road and apply the said sections, or the proceeds 
thereof, to the making of the same, or any part thereof; and the 
said road shall be at their sole disposal." 

The hand of the beneficiaries would seem to be very plain in 
this. Why the Pottawattamie Indians should feel an especial 
attachment to the American people, who were gradually push- 
ing them off the earth, and how they were to be benefited by an 
inlet, the sole purpose of which was to faciliate the oncoming 
of the usurpers, and how, by the light of previous land trans- 
fers, the value of their remaining country would be enhanced to 
them, make a series of queries that need not be discussed here. 
Suffice it to say that from this gift of land the Michigan Road 
was built, the sales of land about balancing the cost of the 
road.* The work, begun in 1828, was practically a decade in 

*The total expenditure on the road up to 1840, when it ceased to appear in the Auditor's 
reports, is given as $242,008.04, and the receipts as $241,331.89, with several hundreds of acres 
of land still to be sold. 
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the building, and during- that period occupied a prominent place 
in the public interest, as revealed by papers of the time and by 
its frequent recurrence in the Governor's messages and in legis- 
lation. Like the National Road, its chief service, besides the 
local one, was as a route for immigration, and as such it was 
an important thoroughfare in the peopling of the Wabash 
valley and the territory beyond, until the coming of the Wabash 
& Erie Canal, when its usefulness lapsed. This applies partic- 
ularly to the northern portion of the road. Between Indian- 
apolis and Madison, prior to the establishment of the Madison 
railroad, it was an important thoroughfare of traffic, affording 
the principal outlet for the capital. 

The general direction of the Michigan Road is as follows: 
Beginning at Trail Creek, on Lake Michigan, the road runs 
easterly to the southern bend of the St. Joseph river; thence 
southward to the Wabash river, which it crosses; thence to 
Indianapolis; thence southeast to Greensburg; thence south 
again to Madison, f 



ROAD IMPROVEMENTS IN INDIANA. 

AS the establishment of roads in the beginning was an abso- 
lute necessity to the settlement of the country, so the im- 
provement of those roads, regardless of other systems of trans- 
portation, was essential to its welfare. We have already noted 
the difficulties that attended the original opening of the roads 
and their limited usefulness when opened. The improvements 
of the earlier day, despite the funds expended upon them and 
the unpaid labor of practically the whole male population, 
amounted to but little toward making the highways travelable 
except at certain seasons, and consisted almost wholly of clean- 
ing the way, scraping up into the middle dirt that became mud 
when it got wet, and the laying of "corduroy" or supporting 
poles across the bottomless places. Even at the present day, 
with the country open, well-drained and comparatively dry, the 
ordinary dirt road is a vexatious makeshift, and when the for- 

f'The Building of the Michigan Eoad," by Ethel L. Montgomery, is, we believe, the full- 
est study of this road that has been published. A long treatise by Mr. E. B. Oglesbee, of 
Laporte, exists in manuscript form. 



